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Merry Christmas, WEE WISDOM boys and 
girls! Our Christmas remembrance to you is 
a brand-new WEE WISDOM, with more pages, 
soft paper that makes for easier reading and 
is nice for coloring, and more things to do. 
Instead of the Magic Pillow verses, we have 
given you a short prayer for each day of the 
month. We hope you will enjoy using these 
prayers and that they will help you form the 
habit of talking with God. 

It would make us very happy if, when you 
have read your WEE WISDOM, you would 
write and tell us how you like it. Tell us if 
you like the new, soft paper and the narrower 
columns with the lines set farther apart. Do 
you find the stories easier to read? Do you 
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like the new prayer for each day of the 
month? Do you like the easy-to-make things 
to do? And how do you like “The Antics of 
Andy Ant’? If you have suggestions about 
things you would like to see in your WEE WIs- 
DOM, please write and tell us about them. 

We hope you stamp collectors will not be 
too disappointed because we left your page 
out this month. It will be in the January num- 
ber. 

And now a merry, merry Christmas and a 
happy new year to each one of you. 


Editor 
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BY MARGARETTA HARMON 


Stockings on the fireplace, 
Holly on the door, 
Candles in the window — 


Christmas time once more. 


Snow heaped on the fence posts, 


Shoppers crunching by, 
Carols in the starlight, 
Presents stacked up high. 


Such a friendly season; 
Good will everywhere! 

Jesus’ happy birthday, 
Everyone may share! 
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| * HOUSE was filled with the good smells 
and sounds of Christmas preparations. The 
first day of Christmas vacation had arrived 
at last; and as she helped her mother with 
the breakfast dishes, Emily Wilton could see 
a dark-green spruce tree, freshly cut and 
standing in a tub of wet sawdust on the back 
porch. 

But not even the prospect of trimming 
that waiting tree could lighten Emily’s 
spirits, as she remembered what her friend 
Alice King had decided. 

“Daddy said it may snow.” Her mother’s 
voice broke into her thoughts. ‘““Do you really 
have to go downtown this morning?” 

“Alice and Lou have to, and I think per- 
haps I'd better go with them,” Emily an- 
swered slowly. 

“I hope you have enough money,” her 
mother said anxiously. 


“I have, Mom. There was enough of that 


white wool left to knit a scarf for Betty Al- 
len. I’ve almost finished it.” 

The Allens had recently bought the big 
place at the upper end of the road. On rainy 
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days the man who worked for them drove 
Betty to school and would stop to pick up 
Emily. Sometimes they would overtake Alice 
and Lou and give them a ride, too. 

“She'll like having something you made 
for her,” Mrs. Wilton said. “Tomorrow I'll 
help you steam and press the scarves you 
made for Lou and Alice. What are they plan- 
ning to take to Betty?” : 

Emily tried to keep her voice steady as she 
answered, “I don’t think they’re going.” 

“Not going to Betty’s Christmas party?” 
Her mother turned to stare at her. “But I 
thought all the girls had been invited.” 

“They have! Betty’s too kind to leave any- 
one out, Mom.” 

“Well, why aren’t Alice and Lou going?” 

Emily had to swallow twice before she 
could speak. ‘They say they won't go with- 
out taking Betty a present, and Alice says 
Betty will give us things that cost more than 
we can spend.” 

“But Alice has plenty of spending money, 
and Lou makes as much baby sitting as you 
do. They could buy little gifts—things that 
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CHRISTMAS 
BY NAARY BU RLEIGH 


aren’t expensive.” Mother seemed puzzled. 

Emily finished drying the silverware and 
hung up the dish towel. “Well, we don’t 
have to answer Betty’s invitations until to- 
morrow,” she said. 

And then, before her mother could say 
anything more, the doorbell rang. 

“Hi, Em! Hurry up!” Alice’s cheeks were 
pink from the cold, and her blue eyes spar- 
kled. “It’s going to snow!” 

“Let’s get this shopping business finished 
so we can get our sleds out,” said Louise 
Brady. Her red curls framed a merry, freck- 
led face. Lou never liked being indoors for 
long, no matter what the weather was like. 

“Come back here for lunch, girls,” called 
Emily’s mother, as the three girls ran down 
the front steps. 

Under a low, gray sky an icy wind stung 
their faces as they started down the hill. 
Alice and Lou both talked at once, telling 
their plans, and soon Emily joined in. She 
decided to wait until later to bring up the 
subject of Betty’s party. If only she could 
make Alice understand that the only gift 
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Betty wanted was their friendship! 

At the foot of the road they stopped to say 
hello to the shoe-repair man, who was stand- 
ing on a box, nailing a slightly lopsided 
wreath to the door of his small shop. 

“Poor Mr. Higby—he never has a tree for 
his window, does he?” Alice said thought- 
fully. “And Father said it took five men to 
carry in the tree they have at the bank. It’s 
enormous.” 

“Well, what does a bank care about mon- 
ey?” quipped Lou. “Come on, can’t you two 
walk any faster?” 

In the next block they had to dodge 
around ladders and paint cans as they passed 
the firehouse. The firemen were decorating 
the building and grounds. Captain Alpers 
waved to them from the roof. ‘Come by this 
afternoon, and you'll see something really 
keen,” he called. 

The stores were just opening when they 
reached Main Street, and the next few hours 
were busy ones. Alice stopped at the furni- 
ture store to tell them when to deliver the 
lamp she was giving her mother. Lou strode 
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into the ten-cent store and bought a dozen 
little toy trucks for her nieces, nephews, and 
cousins. 


“T give them all the same thing so there’ll 
be no trouble,” she said calmly. She looked 
startled when Emily and Alice laughed at her 
system. 

At Blair’s Department Store it took Alice 
ages to buy her brother a present. She could 
not decide between a record album in the 
music department, on the third floor, and a 
catcher’s mitt in the sporting goods depart- 
ment, in the basement. By the time she had 
made the trip from third floor to basement 
and back again four times, Emily and Lou 
were laughing so they could hardly follow 
her. 

But finally, they had finished their errands, 
and as they left Blair’s, Alice said, “Let’s go 
home. It’s really going to snow—the wind 
has stopped blowing.” 

“Suits me,” said Lou. “I’m hungry; and 
besides, my money’s all gone.” 

Then Emily realized she had not men- 
tioned Betty’s Christmas party or suggested 
that the others buy something inexpensive— 
perhaps a toy or something silly to bring a 
laugh—to take to Betty. If only she could 
think of some way to say it! 

“Let’s walk past the bank. I want to see 
that tree,” Lou had begun, when suddenly 
they came face to face with Betty Allen. 

She was standing at Blair’s side entrance, 
her arms filled with gaily wrapped packages. 
Her family’s automobile had stopped for 
her, and the driver was opening the door 
when she saw the girls. She waved eagerly 
and motioned to them to wait. 

“Can I give you all a lift? Are you shop- 
ping?” she asked shyly, with her friendly, 
happy smile. 

Emily glanced quickly at the others. Lou 
was looking at Betty’s beautiful coat, at her 
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neat shoes and matching handbag. Alice’s 
face had a closed-up look, but before Emily 
could speak, she had blurted, “No, thank 
you.” 

Betty’s smile wavered a little. Then she 
said, “It’s nice to see you. You're all coming 
to my luncheon, aren’t you?” Her voice held 
a wistful note, and it seemed to Emily that 
there was something almost timid in her eyes 
as she looked at them. 

Alice started to speak. “We——” 

Quickly, Emily interrupted her. “I think 
so, if we can. We'll call you later this after- 
noon, shall we?” she said to Betty, and she 
smiled warmly at her. “And thank you just 
the same, but we have another stop to make, 
so we'll walk home.” Then, taking hold of 
Alice’s arm, she added, ‘‘Good-by for now, 
Betty.” 

Betty’s face glowed with pleasure, and she 
gave a shy little nod as she turned toward 
the car. 

“Emily Wilton, why did you say that?” de- 
manded Alice as soon as they had crossed the 
street. “I’m not going to her party. I told 
you why I’m not going.” 


Merry Christmas round the earth 


By Adelaide Parker 


Merry Christmas round the earth! 
It's the day of Jesus’ birth. 
Let the yuletide bells ring free— 
In Brazil and Italy; 
In the Alps of Switzerland; 
In Persia, Wales, and Samarkand! 
Christmas is a day to share 
With friends here and everywhere! 
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“Can't we decide after lunch?” pleaded 
Emily. 

“You can go if you want to,” said Alice. 

“I know I can,” said Emily miserably. “But 
it wouldn’t be fun without you and Lou.” 

“Listen, how about that tree at the bank?” 
said Lou. 

They threaded their way through the crowd 
of shoppers to the corner of First and Main. 
There, one after another;-they went through 
the big revolving doors that seemed to swoop 
them up out of the cold and noise of the 
street and put them down in the warm, stuffy 
quiet of the First National Bank. 

Standing in the middle of the vast marble 
floor was the tallest fir tree Emily had ever 
seen outside a forest. It was perfectly formed 
and silver-tipped, but the cool green of its 
foliage had been completely hidden. From 
base to highest point, from trunk to smallest 
needle, it had been covered with pale-blue 
dust! 

From its branches hung hundreds of rose 
and silver balls, while around its base were 
piled boxes of every shape, wrapped in rose 
or silver paper and tied with great bows of 
ice-blue satin ribbon. 

“O-0-0-oh,” breathed Lou. 

“My goodness,” said Alice. 

Emily let her gaze travel slowly from top 
to bottom and back again to the highest tip 
of the tree. It seemed so unreal; she felt that 
if she blinked her eyes it would vanish in a 
puff of blue smoke. She frowned and turned 
away. 

“Come on; let’s go,” she said, and she led 
the way through the doors. “Well,” she 
asked when they were all out in the cold 
again, “did you like it?” 

“T’ve never seen such a tree,” said Lou. 

“Tree!” said Alice. “Well, it was a tree 
once, poor thing.” 

Emily smiled. She might have known Alice 
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would feel as she did about the big fir. 

The day had grown darker, and now a few 
soft, wet flakes of snow began to drift down, 
to touch their hair and faces and then dis- 
appear quickly. The girls walked faster. 

“I hope your mother has something hot 
for lunch,” Lou said as they turned the cor- 
ner near the firehouse. 

Then they stopped in their tracks and 
grinned with delight. 

Across the front of the firehouse, colored 
lamps spelled the words GOOD WILL TOWARD 
MEN. On the roof the firemen had built a 
wooden chimney, painted to look like red 
bricks. Santa stood near it, his hand raised in 
greeting; and reindeer pulled a sleigh, trail- 
ing a huge banner that read, MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS. 

The girls stood, looking upward until the 
snow, melting on their cheeks, began to 
trickle down under their collars. Then they 
ran across the street and around to see the 
display on the firehouse lawn. 

It was a manger, built of rough pine 
boards. Joseph and Mary knelt, gazing at the 
Babe lying in a pile of straw. To one side, 
a group of figures had been painted to rep- 
resent the Three Kings; on the opposite side 
knelt shepherds and a small boy, holding a 
lamb. 

The firemen were just finishing. They had 
gone inside, trailing coils of electric wiring. 
Then the lights came on, and suddenly the 
girls forgot they were looking at flat wooden 
figures. In a soft, amber glow, the painted 
faces of Joseph and Mary seemed to come 
to life and to gaze with joy at the Child in 
the straw. The robes of the kings took on 
deep, warm colors; the gifts they held shone 
richly. And the shepherds looked less shabby. 

The firemen turned on more lights, creat- 
ing shadows that gave the whole scene depth 
and made it look even more real. Then soft 
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music and the gentle words of “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” filled the air. 

The girls stood motionless until the hymn 
had ended. It was snowing heavily now; the 
lawns and sidewalks were turning white. The 
girls were quiet as they climbed the hill; 
Emily tried again to think of words to tell 
Alice and Lou that Betty was a girl like 
themselves, that she was lonely and needed 
friends to help her enjoy the coming holi- 
days. 

Emily’s mother had gone out, but she had 
made soup, and Emily toasted sandwiches to 
eat with it. It was fun to eat before the fire 
in the living room, trays on their laps, and 
to watch the snow falling thick and fast be- 
yond the windowpanes. 

“We're going to have a white Christmas,” 
Lou said happily. 

“Didn’t that manger seem real after they 
turned on the lights!” said Alice. Then she 
looked out at the snow and shivered. “But 
how cold it would have been for them!” she 
added softly. 

And suddenly, Emily knew what to say to 
Alice! 

She put aside her tray and got out the 
scarf she was making for Betty. As her fin- 
gers arranged the wool, she said as casually 
as she could, “This is what I’m taking to the 
party. We could put all three of our names 
on the card; it could be from all of us.” 

Alice frowned into the fire, but Lou looked 
from Emily to Alice, puzzled. “You mean 
we are going to the party?” she asked in 
amazement. 

Alice cleared her throat. “I haven’t enough 
money left to buy anything as nice as that 
scarf, and there’s no time to make anything,” 
she said in a stubborn voice. 

Emily could feel her heart beat faster as 
she leaned forward. 

“Alice——” she said slowly. “Alice, in the 


scene at the manger, the Three Kings bore 
gifts, but the shepherds hadn’t anything in 
their hands.” 

Alice turned and stared at her, and her 
eyes grew wide and seemed to turn a darker 
blue. And then, after a long moment, she 
smiled a slow, embarrassed smile. 

“You're right, Em,” was all she said. 

Lou was watching Emily’s needles. Sud- 
denly, she grinned and said, “If we had more 
of that wool, Alice and I could each knit a 
mitten to match the scarf.” 

The other two exploded with laughter at 
the idea of Lou’s sitting still long enough to 
knit anything. Then Emily remembered 
something. 

“Wait! That’s not such a bad idea!” she 
said excitedly. “But not mittens! I saw some 
white knit gloves at Blair’s that would go 
beautifully with this scarf, and they weren't 
expensive.” 

“Tl get a dollar tomorrow for minding 
my sister's baby,” Lou said hopefully. 

Alice looked at Emily, a question in her 
eyes. “I suppose I could get some more 
money 

Emily nodded. “Let’s telephone and ask 
them to hold a pair until we can come for 
them.” Before they could finish saying yes, 
she was at the telephone; and in a few min- 
utes it was all settled. 

“Well, that takes care of that,” she said 
happily, “except to call Betty and tell her 
we ll all come to her luncheon.” 

But Alice stood up and walked toward the 
telephone. “Let me call her,” she said 
quietly. 

Emily gathered up the lunch trays. As she 
and Lou carried them to the kitchen, it 
seemed to her that the whole house was filled 
to the brim with the fun and friendliness, 
the joy and love that were the real, true 
heart of Christmas. 
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Toys from Your Christmas Tree 
BY LYDIA MAC GREGOR 


You can easily collect your toys from the 
Christmas tree by starting with the word 
“tree” and changing one letter at a time to 
form a new word, according to the defini- 
tions listed, until you reach the word “‘toys.” 

TREE 
Independent ---- 
Worry ---- 
A yatd has three ---- 
Heavy cloth made of wool ---- 
An emotional reaction ---- 
Buckled strap ---- 
A flash of lightning ---- 
Footwear 
The opposing team gets plenty of ---- 
Young men ---- 
Things children play with TOYS 


Drop One 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 
form the second word. Then drop a letter and 
rearrange the rest to make the third word. 
Drop another letter and arrange the remain- 
ing three to form the last word. 
To reply 

Tovow 
To carry on the person wow 
Uncooked --- 
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Answers on Page 39 


What Are We? 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


We are seven, as you know; 
One by one we come and go. 
You can guess us if you try; 
We all end invday. 


What Word? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


1 am thinking of a word 

That has meanings three: 

It is something that a rooster has; 

It is something made by a bee; 

It is a thing that we all use— 

We use it every day 

To keep ourselves looking trim and neat. 
W hat is this word? Can you say? 


Do You Know Your Words? 


BY LENELLE MARSH KANTHACK 


These words sound alike but have a different 
meaning. Choose the correct word in each 
sentence. 

I will tie the (kvot—not). 

I do (knot—not) know the answer. 
Tommy has a (new—knew) suit. 

Ned (New—knew) his lessons. 

Donna has a (blew—b/ue) dress. 

Mickey (blew—blue) his whistle three 
times. 
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Kass morkRIS left his friend Chink in the 
hall and switched on the living room lights. 
Then he saw the note his mother had left on 
the table for him. He read it without taking 
off his topcoat or swinging his skates off his 
shoulder. All afternoon of this day before 
Christmas, the bright steel blades of his 
skates had flashed across the ice of Indian 
Creek. He was tired; but when he read the 
message, he turned to Chink with a smile. 

“Good news?” Chink asked as he came 
into the living room, where the Christmas 
tree brightened one corner. Every small ele- 
tric light on it was blazing; every green 
bough dripped color; and piled under it, 
were heaps of gaily wrapped gifts. It seemed 
to shimmer and quiver with the joy of Christ- 
mas. 

Kegs nodded. “Mother's note says, ‘Dad 
and I have taken little sister and gone into 
town. We knew you would be here in just 
a few minutes so we left the Christmas tree 
lighted to keep you company. If you leave, 
please turn out the lights.’ ” 

“What’s so good about that?” Chink 
asked. “We give our gifts on Christmas Eve, 
and your folks are gone.” 


Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


CHRISTMAS 


“They won’t be gone long,” Kegs ex- 
plained. “Anyway, we give ours Christmas 
morning. We've been bringing them in here 
and putting them under the tree for two 
days, but I couldn’t wrap the pair of candle- 
sticks I made for Mother and Dad. I couldn't 
find a box to fit them, and they have so many 
peaks and corners that no matter what I do, 
it’s easy to tell what they are. I want them to 
be a surprise. So I’ve been watching for a 
chance to slip in when no one’s around and 
put them back of everything else and hide 
them by throwing a sheet of wrapping paper 
over them. Now I can do it.” 

Hastily, he slid his skates off his shoulder 
and wriggled out of his topcoat. He dropped 
them all in a heap on the floor and dashed 
for the stairs. 

“Sit down, Chink!” he called. “I'll be back 
in a jiffy. Then we'll try that icebox pie 
Mother left for snacks.” 

He dashed up the stairs and down the hall 
to his room. He got the candlesticks from the 
back of his closet. They were wrought iron, 
antiqued black and green with small flecks 
of silver. He had made them in his metal- 
working class, and he was sure that his par- 
ents would like them. He himself could 
hardly wait to see them on the mantel, each 
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STRANGER 


one holding a slender green candle. 

He thought he heard a car on the high- 
way, and he held his breath till he was sure 
that it was not his parents, coming home be- 
fore he could hide his gift. Then he started 
back to the living room. 

When he reached the lower hall, he saw 
that Chink had turned out the room lights 
and was sitting in the half-dark, staring at 
the Christmas tree. Kegs’s eyes went to it, 
too. It was so bright and beautiful that it 
was no wonder that each year his father 
asked everyone to remember the goodness 
and beauty a Christmas tree symbolizes. He 
was looking at the tree as he crossed the hall. 
He had forgotten about the heap of skates, 
boots, and topcoat that he had left on the 
living room floor—like a trap for someone to 
blunder into. He stumbled over them, tried 
to catch himself, staggered halfway across 
the room, and sprawled at the foot of the 
tree. It rocked. It almost fell! The lights 
flickered and then went out with a small 
click, that meant a blown fuse. 

Lying in the dark, Kegs groaned. He was 
not hurt, but he was humiliated and worried. 
His parents had tried to teach him to have 
places for things and to keep them there. 
They had said if he did, he could find them 
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when he wanted them; but in his eagerness 
to get his candlesticks under the tree, he had 
forgotten everything else. As a result, the 
whole house was plunged into darkness, and 
somewhere in that darkness were his candle- 
sticks. He felt for them, but found nothing. 

“Chink!” he called. “Where are you? I’m 
turned around, and I don’t want to bump 
into anything when I get up.” 

He could tell from Chink’s chuckle that his 
friend was behind him. 

“You looked like a cannon ball when you 
shot past me. You made about as much noise, 
too,” said Chink. “I'd turn on the lights, but 
the fuse is blown. Did you hear it?” 

“Yes,” said Kegs as he got to his feet. 
“Tll have to put another one in the fuse 
box.” 

“Get a flashlight,” Chink said, “and we'll 
have it done in no time.” 

Gingerly, Kegs made his way toward the 
kitchen. Just on the chance that he and Chink 
were mistaken and the lights were all right, 
he tried each one as he passed; but the loos- 
ened Christmas tree connection had put out 
every light in the house. 

He reached the pantry and slid his hand 
along the shelf. The flashlight was not there! 
Then he remembered. Yesterday, he had 
taken it into the long dark closet in the 
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attic where he had put some Christmas wrap- 
pings that he had liked especially well last 
year. He might have left it there. Still, he 
remembered taking it to the barn, too. He 
might have left it either place, and he could 
not remember which place he went to last. 

“Chink,” he called, “can you find your way 
back here? The flashlight’s gone; but if 
you'll help hold matches, we can go down 
in the basement and look for the extra fuses. 
Dad has some there. I never paid enough at- 
tention to know where; but he keeps things 
where they belong, and we'll find them.” 

The boys were on their way down the 
stairs when they heard sounds on the stairs 
that led to the basement from outside the 
house. Quite plainly, they heard slow, care- 
ful footsteps. Kegs shook the match in his 
hand, and the tiny flame went out. 

“Burglars!’” Chink whispered close to his 
ear. “What do we do?” 

“I don’t know,” Kegs answered huskily. 
“See that streak of light at the bottom of 
the door? He’s playing a flashlight against 
the door, and sometimes it’s not locked. I'll 
wait here; and if he gets in, I'll try to see 
what he looks like. Telephone the sheriff.” 

Noiselessly, Chink crept back up the stairs. 

Kegs stood close to the wall, so that there 
would be no danger of the man’s throwing 
light on him. Bending low so that he could 
see without being seen, he waited. 

The outer door was not locked! It opened, 
and a man, bundled up against the cold, 
came in. He was holding the flashlight so 
low that his body blended into the shadows. 

Kegs wondered if he should join Chink 
upstairs, so both of them could leave the 
house. He had been warned never to argue 
with a burglar if one should come, but to 
keep away from him. This time, Kegs told 
himself, he was going to remember what he 
was supposed to do and do it; but he could 
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wait till the stranger started for the stairs, 
And maybe, just maybe, he might get a 
glimpse of the man’s face. 

The intruder was not coming to the stairs, 
He was crossing the basement, which seemed 
strange. Whatever valuables the family had 
would, of course, be upstairs. Kegs thought 
of the Christmas gifts heaped under the tree, 
and he felt weak. What if the man should 
scoop them all up and carry them away? 
What a Christmas that would mean for the 
whole Morris family! 

The shadowy figure passed out of sight 
behind the furnace, but Kegs could hear him. 
He wondered what the man was doing; and 
suddenly, the basement lights flashed on. 

Light poured up on Kegs from the base- 
ment and down on him from the kitchen. He 
blinked against the brilliance. Then he saw 
the intruder coming back across the base- 
ment, saw him quite plainly. It was his fa- 
ther! 

“Dad,” he called excitedly, “I’m sure glad 
you're home! We blew a fuse and——” 

“Slow down, Son,” his father said. “Your 
mother and I had just driven in when we 
saw all the lights go out. I guessed what had 
happened; but now they’re on again, and 
we'll be right in.” 

Kegs raced up the basement stairs. 

“Hey, Chink,” he cried, “don’t call the 
sheriff. It’s Dad; and like I told you, he 
knew exactly where to put his hand on the 
fuses.” 

“Good,” said Chink. “I'll phone my folks 
that I’m starting home.” 

“O.K., but wait a minute. I'll be back to 
wish you a merry Christmas before you go.” 
Kegs said as he went down the hall. He had 
to pick up his things and put them away be- 
fore they tripped someone else; and by hurry- 
ing, he could still hide gift for his parents 
under the Christmas tree before they came in. 
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H. LITTLE ONE.” Carlos Perez came up be- 
hind his sister Angela and gave an affection- 
ate jerk to one of her black pigtails. “How 
goes it today?” 

Angela pulled away from him and walked 
along, hunched over the books she clutched 
to her chest. 

“I do not like the American school,” she 
said sourly. 

“But you will!” Carlos’s black eyes twin- 
kled. 

“No! No! I never will!” Angela stamped 
her foot impatiently. “I cannot say the words 
right. I cannot spell them right. I do not like 
this American school.” 

“Do not say that Angelita.” Carlos’s voice 
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was patient. “I have been going to the 
American school much longer than you, and 
I have many friends.” 

“The children do not like me.” Angela 
pouted. “All the time on the playground they 
stay away from me.” 

“Perhaps they feel strange, too,” Carlos 
said. “After all, they cannot speak as you do 
any more than you can speak as they do.” 

Angela wrinkled her forehead. “Maybe 
you are right. I will try, Carlos.” 

Each morning Carlos left Angela at the 
corner and went toward the high school. 
And each day Angela sat miserably in the 
classroom at the grade school. On the play- 
ground it was the same—always alone. 

If I could only prove to them that I can 
do something well, she thought. I do not 
read well. I do not spell well. I do not even 
know how to play the games. 

Once a month the school had a program 
for the parents. If she could only speak a 
piece or sing a song. But, no, who would 
want to listen to a piece spoken or a song 
sung in halting English? 

Angela liked the music class. When the 


children sang, she hummed the tunes. And 
sometimes she sang the words in Spanish un- 
der her breath. She especially liked the day 
when the music teacher played ‘‘Silent 
Night! Holy Night!” and the children sang. 
The song was a favorite in Angela’s home. 

Christmas was drawing near. “I will come 
to see the Christmas program,” Mother had 
said. “I will make you a new dress to wear.” 

The day of the program, Angela walked 
sadly toward the school. She had not had the 
courage to tell her mother that she had no 
special part. She would sing the final song 
with all the other children in the school. 
There would be so many of them on the 
stage that the new full-skirted dress which 
her mother had finished just last night would 
not even be seen. Besides, she couldn’t sing 
the American words anyway. 

When Angela arrived at school, the teach- 
er was talking to the principal. They both 
looked worried. 

“Why should they send the man here with- 
out someone to help him, especially on a busy 
day like this?” the teacher said impatiently. 
“He wants to be shown all around the school 
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and to every room. He wants to ask ques- 
tions and have things explained. Not one 
of us can speak Spanish. How can we even 
talk to him?” . 

Angela swallowed hard and cleared her 
throat. Going forward she stood quietly un- 
til her teacher turned to her. “Miss Borders, 
I speak Spanish,” she said. 

“Of course, you do!” Miss Borders’s voice 
was hopeful. 

“But she is so little,” the principal said, 
frowning. 

“I will be glad——” Angela spoke slowly. 
“I will be glad to talk to the man—what I 
can.” 

The principal smiled. “I believe you can 
do it, too, child,” she said. “How happy he 
will be to have someone from his own coun- 
try to show him around.” 

Angela spent the morning happily taking 
the visitor about the school. She chatted with 
him gaily in their native tongue. On the 
school ground the children looked surprised 
to see Angela talking with the important- 
looking man. 

“Qué es eso?” (What is that?) the man 
asked pointing. 

“Esa es nuestra biblioteca,” (That is our 
library) Angela answered. 

“Ese es el auditorio y cerca a él esta la sala 
donde hacemos nuestros ejercicios fisicos,” 
(That is the auditorium and near it is the 
hall where we do our physical exercises) she 
explained as they passed the auditorium. 

Noon came very soon. Angela ate her 
lunch surrounded by her classmates. ““Who is 
the man? What were you saying?” they 
asked. 

Early in the afternoon the mothers began 
to arrive for the Christmas program. Angela 
took her seat among the large chorus of boys 
and girls. She could see the visitor of the 
morning being shown to a seat in the back 
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of the room. Four rows from the front, she 
saw her mother. 

The music teacher walked down the aisle. 
She stopped at Angela’s seat and whispered 
in her ear. Angela’s eyes twinkled as she 
nodded her head briskly, the dark braids 
bobbing up and down. 

The program was about over. The chorus 
of boys and girls filed onto the platform for 
the final number. Angela stood in the second 
row, almost out of sight. 

“We are honoring our guest from Mexico 
this afternoon,” the principal announced. 
“We hope he has liked our Christmas pro- 
gram, though I am afraid he did not under- 
stand it very well. And we hope he will like 
our closing number.” 

Someone spoke to the man near the back. 
He stood up and smiled and bowed. The 
teacher at the piano began to play “Silent 
Night! Holy Night!’ The voices sang the 
lovely words. At the close of the second 
chorus, Angela stepped from her place to the 
center of the stage. Her full green dress 
stood out about her chubby knees. Her black 
braids, tied with red ribbons, hung over her 
shoulders. The piano began the music again. 
In a clear, sweet voice Angela sang “Silent 
Night! Holy Night!” in Spanish. 


Noche de paz, noche de amor! 
Todo duerme en derredor 

Entre los astros que esparcen su luz, 
Bella anunciando al ninito Jesus, 

Brilla la estrella de paz, 
Brilla la estrella de paz. 


At the close of the song, the voices of the 
children hummed softly as they marched off 
the stage. 

Angela closed her eyes tight for a moment, 
“Gracias,” she murmured. “Gracias, amigos 
Americanos. Gracias, maestra. Gracias, Je- 
sus.” 
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A Joyous Day 


BY LORRAINE GRESKI (11 years) 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Mary Lee and her sister, Sue, were waiting 
impatiently for their father on the night of 
Christmas Eve. 

“I wonder what’s keeping Papa,” Mary 
Lee said as she glanced out the window. 

“Oh, here comes Papa now,” cried little 
Sue, ‘‘and look what he has with him!” 

The children ran to the door and opened it 
for their father. 

“Oh, it’s beautiful!” exclaimed Mary Lee. 

““Goodness, what’s all the excitement 
about?” Mother called from the kitchen. 

“Papa brought the most beautiful Christ- 
mas tree!” cried Sue. 

That night they decorated the Christmas 
tree; and afterward, they sat around the 
crackling fire, listening to Papa tell stories of 
Christmas. 

After they went to bed, they dreamed 
about Christmas, the most joyous day of the 
year—the day when Jesus Christ was born. 


Snow in Winter 


BY JUDY WOOD (10 years) 
Marion, Ind. 


In winter the snow is very pretty— 
In the country, town, or big city. 

It hurls and swirls in the moonlight; 
It flies and sighs in the sunlight. 
Down, down it falls through the air; 
It looks like a wonderland fair! 
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The Christmas Cat 


BY GARY ZINGHER (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


When I woke up on Christmas morn, 

I found my presents ripped and torn; 

The candy was gone from my socks, 

And scattered all over were alphabet blocks. 

I heard a sound that was very new; 

It went like this: “Mew, mew, mew.” 

I looked in my stocking, and there was a 
cat— 

Now what do you think of that! 

Around its neck there was a bell; 

The cat could ring it very well. 

The cat was a jolly fellow; 

His paws were brown; his body, yellow. 

I also got a ball and bat, 

But best of all I liked the cat. 


Santa Claus 


BY SANDRA JONES (9 years) 
Littleton, N.H. 


Every Christmas Santa Claus comes from the 
far North to your home. Santa Claus does not 
come in the door. Santa Claus comes sliding 
down the chimney. Santa Claus comes riding 
in a flying sleigh. The sleigh is pulled by fly- 
ing reindeer. Santa Claus is dressed in a red 
woolen suit. Santa Claus has many little 
brownies. The brownies help to make your 
toys. You should thank Santa Claus. You 
should thank his brownies. Santa Claus is 
very kind to make toys for you to play with. 
His brownies are kind, too. 
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After Christmas Dinner 


BY DONALD KESSLER (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oh! stomach why do you make me sigh? 

I gave you all you wanted, even pumpkin pie. 
I even gave you chocolate cake! 

But what do 1 get—a stomach-ache. 


I gave you fwe eggs, boiled; 

Look what I get—castor oil! 

Oh! stomach how could you be so mean? 
For when it comes to eating, 

I always give you everything. 


Christmas 


BY CHERYL CLAYTON (5 years) 
Grandview, Mo. 


Christmas is coming— 
The day Jesus was born! 
We are so happy 
That Jesus was born. 


The Holy Night 


BY JAMES BUTLER (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


_ All is calm; 


All is quiet. 


From a manger 

Comes the sound of animals; 
A bright star is in the sky; 

A dove is cooing. 


Christ is born! 


The manger is filled 
With a holy light. 


A deafening quiet 
Fills the air. 


At once a bursting song of joy, 
And a holy song angels sing. 


For it is a holy night. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 


BY LESLIE CONNELL (10 years) 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


In the town of Bethlehem 
Upon that Christmas morn, 
In a manger full of hay 
The Son of God was born. 


Once a year at Christmas time, 
Santa brings good cheer; 

All the little boys and girls 
Are happy for a year. 


The Christmas tree is in its place, 
From top to bottom iced. 
People should remember 
The birth of Jesus Christ. 


The spirit of Christmas should endure 


In the hearts of men all year; 
Through all turmoil and all strife, 
The thoughts of Him bring cheer. 


Jesus’ Birthday 


BY JANE PATTERSON (11 years) 
Painesville, Ohio 


Jesus Christ, our Father's Son; 
He loves you—and everyone. 
He was born on sweet-smelling hay; 


We call His birthday Christmas Day. 


Christmas Eve Surprise 


BY SARA JANE MOORE (9 years) 
Dexter, N.Mex. 


Upon one jolly Christmas Eve 

A little girl heard Santa leave. 
She tiptoed softly down the stair 
To see what he had left with care. 


She found a pretty doll that walked, 
And it said "‘Manma” when it talked. 
When she saw the Chrisimas tree, 


She danced around it, full of glee. 
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One of the world’s loveliest paintings of Jesus’ birth is reproduced at the right. Mary and Joseph 
kneel in adoration before the Christ Child, while between them the ox and donkey are warming the 
Babe with their breath. Angels and shepherds are approaching to worship Him. The artist, GERARD 
DAVID, was born in the Netherlands some four hundred years ago. As a young man he moved to 
Bruges, Belgium, where this and other magnificent religious scenes were painted. The original paint. 
ing in full color may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, which has courteously 


permitted this reproduction. 


By AYLESA FORSEE 


IT WAS AN afternoon in late December. 
Travelers thronged the dusty road leading 
into Bethlehem. Among them was a blue- 
robed woman named Mary, who rode a long- 
eared donkey. Beside her walked her hus- 
band, Joseph, a carpenter by trade. With all 
these people pouring into Bethlehem, how 
would Joseph and Mary ever find a suitable 
place to stay, Mary wondered anxiously. 

They were making the journey only be- 
cause of a decree of the Roman emperor, 
Caesar Augustus, who had ordered all his 
subjects to go to the home town of their 
families to be registered and taxed. Because 
Joseph was of the house of David, this meant 
a trip to Bethlehem. 

“Tired?” Joseph asked lovingly, looking 
into Mary’s dark, dreamy eyes. 

“A little.” Mary was really very tired. This 
was the third day of travel. And now, al- 
though the donkey was patient and sure- 
footed, he jostled and jiggled Mary uncom- 
fortably. “I must remember that my strength 
comes from God,” she reminded herself. She 
turned toward Joseph. ““You’re the one who 
must be tired, walking every step of the 
way.” 

“It is nothing,” Joseph answered. He 
called a cheerful greeting to two young 
shepherds who were herding sober-faced 
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sheep that were fanned out over the hillside. 

As she rode on, Mary kept thinking about 
the words of the angel who had appeared to 
her some months before. She had felt hon- 
ored and awed when the angel had told 
her she was to be the mother of Jesus, the 
Son of God, but she had also felt troubled. 
She still did not know what the angel meant 
by saying, “Of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” In the history of her own people, 
Mary knew there had been many kings, many 
kingdoms. How could there be a kingdom 
without end? 

Ahead of them, a bullock drawing a 
merchant’s cart bellowed a protest at his 
heavy load. Back of them, Mary heard a 
tinkle of bells. ““Men from the East,” she 
said as travelers in colorful robes and turbans 
passed swiftly on long-legged camels with 
silver trappings. 

Mary and Joseph passed through hilly 
country, where houses of sun-dried brick with 
thatched roofs were surrounded by date 
palm, fig, cypress, and olive trees. 

“What is that?” asked Mary when she 
heard a measured tread of feet and a harsh 
voice shouting, “Make way.” 

“Roman soldiers,” Joseph explained, hasti- 
ly heading the donkey off the roadway. 

The sun flashed on the golden eagles 
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mounted on their shields and helmets. Their 
faces were cold and proud. 

Mary could not imagine her Son ruling 
this kind of kingdom—one in which people 
feared their leader and his soldiers. 

“There is Bethlehem,” said Joseph. 

Mary saw a walled town huddled on top 
of a hill. 

“We'll go right to the inn where you can 
get a good night’s rest,” Joseph promised. 

If only there’d be a room, Mary thought 
anxiously. But she would trust God to pro- 
vide a suitable place, she told herself. 

As the crimson glow of the sun faded in 
the west, a cold wind swept the Judean hill- 
side. Mary drew her robe closely about her. 

Bethlehem was full of people. Mary and 
Joseph went down dark, narrow, crooked 
streets lined with small flat-roofed houses. 
Mary’s tired spirits lifted when they came 
to the inn. Lights shone out. From within 
came the sound of merry voices. But the 
door to the inn was locked. 

“That's strange,” said Joseph. “It is not 
that late. Ho,” he called, knocking on the 
door. 

The door opened a crack. “There is no 
room—no room at all,” the innkeeper said. 

“But my wife is with child,” Joseph said 
quietly. “And she is very tired.” 

‘““Well——” The innkeeper picked up a 
lamp and came outside. “I could let you sleep 
back here, but it’s really only a stable.” 

“It will, at least, be a shelter and a place 
to lie down,” Joseph told Mary. 

The innkeeper’s sandals clattered on the 
cobblestones as he led Mary and Joseph 
to a stable back of the inn. ; 

By the light of the small oil lamp, Mary 
saw it was an ordinary stable with a dirt 
floor. A donkey, scraggier than their own, 
stood with drooped head. An ox opened his 
mild, brown eyes; looked up curiously; and 
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stamped restlessly. A dove cooed sleepily. 

As soon as the innkeeper had left, Joseph 
began arranging a bed on the straw. While 
he worked, Mary watched their donkey con- 
tentedly munching hay from a manger. 

“Now,” said Joseph, giving the straw a 
final pat, “‘let us rest.” 

Before she slept, Mary prayed that she 
might be a worthy mother of the Son of 
God. 

It was after midnight when Mary’s Baby 
was born. Tenderly, she wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes and laid Him in the 
manger. 

Her heart almost bursting with love and 
gratitude, Mary looked down at the tiny 
Babe. It seemed impossible that He would 
ever become a king. She lay down on the 
straw again, marveling that she had been 
chosen as mother of the Son of God. 

Later, Mary heard the sound of footsteps 
and excited voices outside the stable. 

“There,” cried one. “That must be where 
the Child lies.” 

It seemed to Mary that a strange radiance 
that was more than lamplight filled the 
stable. The visitors must see it,- too, Mary 
thought, because when Joseph invited them 
to enter, they drew back, shielding their eyes. 

“The Child, may we see the Child?” a 
ruddy-cheeked young man blurted out. 

“Draw near,” said Mary, smiling. 

“How did you know about the Child?” 
asked Joseph. 

“We were watching our sheep,” said the 
young man, “when suddenly there was a 
great light and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about us.” 


“It was a strange and lovely sight,” said 
an older man who carried a shepherd’s 
crook. “At first we were filled with fear; 
but then a voice said, ‘Be not afraid!’ An 
angel told of the birth of a Child—a Savior 
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‘—and said we would find Him in a manger 


in the city of David.” 

“Then there was a multitude of the heav- 
enly host,” the young shepherd interrupted 
excitedly. “They were praising God and sing- 
ing, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Tears came to Mary's eyes. She felt over- 
whelmed that God should have given the 
shepherds the message of her Son's birth in 
such a wonderful and beautiful way. 

The shepherds stood for a moment, look- 
ing reverently at the child. Then solemnly, 
without more words, they turned and left 
the stable. Except for the breathing of ani- 
mals, the stable was quiet again. Outside, the 
leaves of a date palm rustled. 


Mary and Joseph were resting after the 
day’s activities when they were roused by the 
tinkle of camel bells, followed by the sound 
of men’s voices. 

“The star has come to rest over that 
stable,” a deep voice said. 

Then Mary saw three tall, important- 
looking men in rich robes and turbans. Their 
faces were travel-stained. 

“We are Magi from the East,” explained 
the white-haired, bearded pilgrim. 

Mary knew the Magi were wise and holy 
men. 


“Is this the Child who has been born king 
of the Jews?” asked one of the Magi who 
wore a flame-colored robe. 

Humbly, Mary bowed. 

“We have seen His star in the East and 
have come to worship Him,” said the one 


whose dark eyes sparkled under his creamy- 
white turban. 

Again, Mary felt very humble that she 
should have been chosen to be the mother 
of a Child whose birthplace should be 
marked by a great star. 

The Wise Men spread out gifts on the 
floor of the stable—gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. Afterward they knelt in prayer be- 
fore the manger; then they rose and left. 

Mary looked thoughtfully at the gifts. 
They seemed strange ones to bring to a baby. 

Still, frankincense was holy in a way. 
When it was burned in the temple, it gave 
off a bright white light and a pleasant fra- 
grance. Maybe it stood for the light her Son 
would bring to the world. 

But why the myrrh that was bitter to taste? 
Then Mary remembered that when myrrh 
was burned, it became sweet. That was it: 
Jesus would bring the sweetness of God's 
love to men. Those who felt that love and 
those who gave it would find new joy. 

And the gold! In all the world, gold was 
the richest and best gift a person could give. 
Perhaps this gift meant that all those who 
followed Jesus would be called upon to 
give their best—not in gold, but in them- 
selves, in kind thoughts and good deeds. 

Suddenly, Mary knew the kind of king- 
dom the angel had meant; and she rejoiced. 
Jesus would reign not by sitting on a throne, 
but by showing people a kingdom of God. 
This little Baby would one day be a king 
whom men could trust, love, and follow for- 
ever—not just for His lifetime, but through 
all the ages. 
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Last Christmas Eve the animals T 
Of Mother Goose’s land 
All met together at the school— 


A party had been planned. . 
And did they have a jolly time, 

Those there of jingle fame? 1 
They surely did, for Santa Claus 

Knew everyone by name. 


And for each one a gift was hung 
High upon the Christmas tree, 

The very thing that Santa knew 
Would suit him to a T. 


To Mary’s little lamb he gave— ' 
Now would you ever think it?— 
A necklace to adorn herself, 
A lovely, golden trinket. 
And for the cat, the clever one 
That played “Hey! Diddle Diddle,” 
Old Santa handed from the tree 
A cat-sized bow and fiddle. 4 
The cow that jumped the moon said, “Moo,” 
So Santa Claus would hear 


She’d like a bell around her neck 


To greet the brand-new year. 
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The dog that laughed and Tommy’s dog 
Received a funny bone, 

And impolitely stepped aside 
To gnaw and gnaw alone. 


To every horse that came that night, 


{ The whites and dappled-gray, 
Old Santa gave to each of them 
A bale of candied hay. 
When Bopeep’s sheep at last arrived— 
Long lost, they came in late— 
Gold chains were put around their necks 


Marked with the right name plate. 


And then the animals were served— 
You should have seen the table! 
They ate, and ate, and ATE, and ATE, 
As long as they were able. 
At twelve, Old Santa said, 
“It’s time we should be on our way, 
But first, let’s wish for everyone 


A happy Christmas Day!” 
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>Daily 


Vord with God 


morning, | have a little talk with 


These are the words I shall use this month. | 


| do my part to bring peace. | know that 
the greatest gift to the world is peace. | try 
to make my part of the world peaceful, by 
being agreeable toward others. 


Whatever | need, God gives me. He gives 
me what | need through my parents and 
others. | feel happy, because | know that 
God has enough good things for everyone. 


| treat others as | would like to be treated. 
Because God is in charge of my life, | know 
that | will always be treated fairly, and | 
help others to find their good. 


! am never afraid. | know that no matter 
what | have to face, | am not alone. There 
is nothing for me to fear for Christ in me 
is stronger than any person or any thing. 


| share God's love with everyone. | want to 
be more loving and friendly, so | open my 
heart to God’s love. | know that the more 
| love others, the more others will love me. 


| try to understand others. | realize that 
sometimes other persons feel tired and cross, 
and | try to help them back to happiness by 
being kind to them. 


| feel bright and happy today. All my joy 
and happiness come from God. Whenever 
| begin to feel unhappy, | think of God’s 
joy in me, and | feel happy again. 


| will help keep our home a happy place, jj 
is happy because it is filled with love. The 
love we feel for others helps us to undenl 
stand and appreciate God’s love for us. | 


| help to make things go smoothly. | do my 
part by being obedient, by doing what | am 
expected to do promptly and pleasantly, 
and by helping others whenever | can. 


| feel safe. No matter what may come up, | 
know that God is with me. | do not worry. 
about anything; | have faith that God is, 
taking care of me and of those | love. 


! fill my heart with love. If anyone has said 
or done anything that hurts me or makes 
me unhappy, | wipe out the unhappiness by 
filling my heart with love. 


“God is my help in every need.” All the 
beauty of nature shows me that God is tak- 
ing good care of the world. | have faith that 
He is taking care of me and .my loved ones. 


“God is my strength.” If | have a task that 
seems to be more than | am able to do, | 
ask God to help me. | can do anything | 
am asked to do, with God's help. 


The love and joy of Christmas fill my life. 

Because | am so happy at Christmas, | made | 
up my mind to try to fill every day with the 
love that makes Christmas so wonderful. | 


I try to get along well with everybody. 
Whatever | do, | ask myself, “Would God 
like me to do this, in this way?” | know that 
if what | do pleases God, it will be right. 


Whe! | 
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! am God's child. Because | am God's child, 
| can be good. Today | do my best to do 
good things in the best way | know how. 


God is working with me. Whenever | feel 
that something is too hard for me, | think of 
God as my strength, and | know that | am 
able to do whatever | need to do. 


| choose the good. Even though parents and 
friends guide me, | am free to choose for 
myself the way | act and the thoughts | think. 
| ask God to help me choose the good. 


| know that God wants everyone to be well 
and happy. Whenever anyone | know is sick, 
1 do my part to make him well again by 
thinking of him as strong and healthy. 


I do the right thing at the right time. When- 
ever | seem to do the wrong thing, | stop 
and think. | know that if | talk with God, He 
will make everything right. 


I count on God to give me what | need. If | 
need any good thing, there is a way for me 
to have it. God knows what | need. | have 
faith that He will take care of me. 


! am thankful for everything. For gifts, for 
friends, for family, for food, for shelter, for 
everything good | give thanks to God—and 
those who bring God's blessings to me. 


“God dwells within me.” | never feel lonely 
or “left out” of things, because | have God 
with me all the time. He is my companion 
and friend, and He brings me happiness. 


| make plans for Christmas. As Christmas 
draws near, | plan ahead, so that my gifts 
will be ready in time. | ask God to help me 
plan the gifts | shall give. 


‘“God is my health, | can’t be sick.” When- 


ever | feel ill or in pain, | remind myself 
that God made me and that He is able to 
keep me healthy and perfect all the time. 


| try to get to know others better. | like best 
the people | know best, so | try to get to 
know everyone a little better. The best way 
to make a friend is to be a friend. 


| ask God to show me what to do. If | have 
to make a choice or a decision, | ask God 
to help me. | do what He tells me to do, be- 
cause | have faith that He knows best. 


| am quiet and calm. | do not let anything 
bother me, because | have plenty of time 
to do whatever | have to do. God shows me 
the way to do things quickly and easily. 


| have nothing fo fear. | do not let myself 
think of unhappiness. | think only true 
thoughts of health, strength, and happiness. 
| look forward to something good every day. 


| turn to God when | need to know what to 
do. Then | ask my parents for their advice. 
| know that God’s guidance can come 
through their love for me. 


| expect only good in the new year. | know 
that each day in the new year will be an 
opportunity for me to do better in every 
way. | look forward to this year’s happiness. 
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MAGIC CARPET 


BY Rebecca K. Sprinkle » Part Six (Synopsis on page 43) 


Wren the gold cake came out of the oven, 
Granddad called The Three into the kitchen. 

“Now you can begin to see why I was 
more thrilled over this recipe than I would 
have been over a box of gold coins!” he 
told them. 

They had to admit that it was a beautiful 
cake. “Looks just like Mrs. Baker’s,” Grand- 
dad remarked proudly. “Your mother did 
a good job of following that recipe.” 

Mother surveyed her work proudly. “I’m 
so thrilled to have that recipe,” she sighed. 
“Just think how I'll astonish my club when 
I entertain next fall. Wait till I serve Mrs. 
Baker's gold cake with coffee!” 

“We ought to have somebody in to help 
us eat this,” Granddad commented. “Now, 
the Marrows have been mighty nice to us this 
summer—sending us over fresh things from 
their garden. Let’s get in the Magic Carpet, 
you three, and drive over and ask them to 
have dessert with us tonight. All right with 
you?” he asked Mother. 

“That's a fine idea!” Mother was enthusi- 
astic. 

The Three got into the Magic Carpet 
glumly. They sat very quietly while Grand- 
dad sang as he drove along. “ ‘On top of old 
Smoky,’” he sang loudly. “That was a bal- 
lad we used to sing up in these mountains 
when I was a boy,” he remarked. 

The Marrows could hardly believe it when 
they heard the news of Granddad’s buried 
treasure. 
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“Why, that’s the most exciting thing that 
has happened in this community in years!” 
Mrs. Marrow’s eyes danced. “Old Mrs. 
Baker's cake recipes. And you three found 
them!” She looked admiringly at Lucy and 


the twins. ‘My, that was smart of you to — 


figure that out—just like regular detectives!” 

The Three began to feel a little better. At 
least, they had solved the mystery, even if 
they did not like the solution. 

When Mother served the cake to them 
that night, they had to admit that never be- 
fore in their lives had they tasted anything 
like it. 

As Mike presented his plate for a second 
helping, his mother remarked with a twinkle 
in her eyes, ‘In some ways this is better than 
gold coins, isn’t it, Mike?” : 

Mike grinned sheepishly. “It is good 
cake,” he admitted grudgingly. 

The next morning Granddad was ready 
with their poem as they appeared on the 
porch before breakfast. ‘‘Another one by that 
poet—Christina Rossetti—the one who wrote 
the cloud poem we learned the other day. 
This poem is just four lines, and it’s called 
‘A Lesson.’ Here goes,” and he began to 
read: 


A toadstool comes up in a night,— 
Learn the lesson, little folk: 

An oak grows on a hundred years, 
But then it is an oak.’” 


Granddad chuckled over the poem. “That's 
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a good one!” he commented. 

At breakfast when plans for the day were 
being discussed, Granddad turned to The 
Three. “I’ve got to go to Waynesboro in the 
Magic Carpet this morning. Want to check 
my reservations back to California at the rail- 
road station. Would you three like to go with 
me?” 

“We might as well,” replied Lucy without 

enthusiasm. ““There’s nothing much to do 
here—now that the mystery is all cleared 
up.” 
Granddad parked the car in front of the 
drugstore. “You’re on your own for an 
hour,” he told them. “I'll meet you back here 
at 11:30.” And he strode off down the street 
on his errand. 

The Three went to the children’s room at 
the library first and read the latest issue of 
two of their favorite magazines. They still 
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had fifteen minutes before time to meet 
Granddad when they wandered out onto the 
sunny street. 

“Let’s get something to drink at the drug- 
store,” Mike suggested. “I'll buy something 
for you two. I’ve still got a quarter of my 
last allowance.” 

They sat and sipped the cool drinks and 
looked about the store. Suddenly, Alan set 
his glass down on the table and pointed ex- 
citedly to a poster on the counter. 

“Look at that!” he urged the other two. 

They read the printed words on the poster. 


LATE-SUMMER FESTIVAL 


Wednesday at the Women’s Club 
Exhibits of farm produce, handwork, baked goods 


$50 first prize in each division 
Harvest Banquet 


Square Dancing from 8:00 until 11:00 


“What's so exciting about that?” Lucy 
asked her brother. “They always have a late- 
summer fa’: just before all the tourists get 
away from Waynesboro. We went the last 
time we were up here. Don’t you remember?” 

“Of course, I do!” Alan was scornful of 
his young sister's trying to remind him of 
something that had happened in the past. 
“But this is different. This year we can enter 
something!” 

“Why, we haven’t raised any vegetables 
this summer.” Mike was puzzled by his 
brother’s words. “We've just helped Mr. 
Marrow with his. And we certainly don’t 
have any handwork to enter in the contest.” 

“But we've got the gold cake recipe!” Alan 
announced triumphantly. 

Suddenly, Mike and Lucy understood what 
their brother was thinking. “Say,” Mike 
whistled softly, “you may have something 
there! That was the best cake I ever tasted!” 
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Dear God, today 

| will be good; 

I'll help Mom, as 

A good child should. 


“Maybe we should get Mother to bake 
one, and we could enter it in the contest with- 
out telling her!” Lucy began to scheme. 

“What would we tell her we were going 
to do with it?” Mike wrinkled his forehead. 


“We might say that since we found the 
recipe, we want one of the cakes for a spe- 
cial occasion. I believe she would bake one 
for us,” Alan declared. “You know, she’s 
good about working with us on something 
special.” 

The others agreed that it was worth a try. 
“Now, not a word to anybody about the 
contest!” Lucy whispered to her brothers as 
they reached the Magic Carpet, where 
Granddad was sitting, reading the Asheville 
paper that he had just picked up at the news- 
stand. 

When they got home, they went straight to 
Mother. “We have a favor to ask,” Lucy told 
her. “Since we found the gold cake recipe, 
would you make us one of those cakes early 
in the morning, to do with just what we 
please?” 

“Why, yes,” Mother answered slowly. 
“That is if you promise not to eat the whole 
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thing and make yourselves sick.” 

“We promise not to eat a single bite!” 
Alan declared. 

“Not eat a bite!” Mother repeated. 
“Sounds like another mystery to me,” she 
commented. “But I'll make the cake for you 
and trust you to dispose of it wisely.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Lucy whispered to 
the boys as Mother went toward the kitchen. 
“She’s good at co-operating.” 

Just then there was a call from the kitchen. 
“If you want the gold cake in the morning, 
you'd better run over to Mr. Marrow’s and 
see if you can get some eggs. I’m almost out!” 

The Three got the eggs when they went 
after the milk that night. The next morning 
when they came downstairs, they sniffed the 
delicate fragrance of the cake. 

“I got up early and popped it into the 
oven,” Mother explained. 

“Is anyone going to Waynesboro this 
morning,’’ Alan inquired at breakfast. 
“We've got an errand in town.” 

“Yes,” Granddad spoke up. “I’ve got to 
go in and buy my ticket. They said they'd 
have it ready this morning.” ’ 

After breakfast, The Three slipped into 
the kitchen and packed the cake into a big 
box that they had found in the storeroom 
upstairs. Before Granddad went out to the 
Magic Carpet, they slipped out and tucked 
the box in the back seat. 

Once Granddad had parked and gone after 
his ticket, the children eased the box out 
of the car and carried it down the street to 
the Women’s Club. Already, the exhibits 
were being assembled for the festival. At 
one end of the room, the vegetables were be- 
ing displayed. At another, was a collection 
of handwork. And on a third long counter, 
there were bake items—pies and cakes and 
homemade bread. Lucy hurried over to this 
counter. 
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“We have a cake to enter,” she said breath- 
lessly to the lady in charge. 

“Good. Just fill in the name of the person 
who made it.” And Lucy was handed an 
entry blank. 

Carefully, Mike printed in his mother’s 
name. Then he paused at the line marked, 
“Variety of cake.” 

After the three talked it over they decided 
to call it “Mrs. Baker’s gold cake.” 

“Be sure and come to the festival,” the 
lady urged. “Prizes will be announced during 
the intermission at the dance tonight.” 

When they reached home, Mike hurried 
in. “Mother,” he called out, “they’re having 
a festival in Waynesboro tonight. Let’s go. 
They're serving dinner. And they're giving 
prizes and having a square dance.” 

“Wonderful idea!” Mother exclaimed. 
“Here we are, leaving early in the morning, 
and I’ve used up every scrap of food in the 
house. I was wondering what I'd feed you to- 
night.” 

They had a fine time at the dinner. There 
were many old friends at the festival, and 
they visited with them after the good meal. 
Then they watched the square dancing. 


Dear God, | know 
That You love me; 
And I'm as happy 
As | can be. 


When the caller announced that they would 
do the dance called “Birdie in the Cage,” 
Mother and Daddy decided to join the other 
dancers. The Three giggled with pleasure to 
see their parents whisking through the fig- 
ures of the dance. When it was over, Mother 
returned to them, flushed and smiling. 
“We've got to go home,” she declared. “Af- 
ter all, we'll all be up early in the morning.” 

“Oh, let’s wait for the prizes!” Lucy 
begged. 

“But why, Lucy?” Mother asked. “Why 
are you interested in the awards?” 

Before Lucy could answer, there was a 
sudden hush in the hall. The president of the 
Women’s Club was speaking. “Now for the 
prizes!” she said. 

They awarded the prizes for the biggest 
tomato and the finest sweet corn. They 
awarded the prizes for the prettiest hand- 
woven coverlet and the daintiest crocheted 
mats. Then they stepped over to the baked- 
goods counter. 

Such a collection of breads and rolls and 
pies and cakes! The Three looked with dis- 
may at the great collection of food. Would 
Mrs. Baker's gold cake have a chance? 

And then the home economics teacher from 
the Waynesboro High School was stepping 
forward. “I’ve sampled everything on this 
table,” she told them. ‘‘And although there 
are many delicious baked items here, there 
was never a single doubt in my mind as to 
which of the entries should win first prize. 
I award with pleasure the first prize of fifty 
dollars to Mrs. Flynn for her gold cake, made 
from Mrs. Baker’s recipe. And I am sincerely 
hoping that Mrs. Flynn will share that recipe 
with me!” 

Everyone clapped loudly. Mother was com- 
pletely surprised. “What in the world?” she 
asked in amazement. “I didn’t enter this con- 
test!” 
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“Yes, you did! yes, you did!” The Three 
cried gently pushing her toward the plat- 
form, where the home economics teacher 
was waiting to hand her the prize. “We en- 
tered for you!” 

When Mother got to the speaker’s stand, 
the teacher handed her a fifty-dollar bill. “I 
really mean what I said about the recipe, 
Mrs. Flynn. I'd rather have that recipe than 
gold in the bank!” 

The crowd was listening eagerly for Moth- 
er’s reply. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” she told the 
teacher, “this recipe belongs to my father. 
Mrs. Baker, who was an old, old friend, left 
it to him—along with her other fine cake 
recipes. But I have a feeling that he would 
want to share it if others would like to have 
it. Wouldn’t you, Father?” Mother called 
back. 

Granddad rose. “I'll be delighted to pass 
that recipe around,” he announced to them 
all. “But first, I'd like to say that it was left 
to me by Mrs. Baker. Many of you know 
what a fine cook she was. Anyone who wants 
the recipe may have it.” 

“Tell you what!” Mr. Parker, who edited 
the newspaper in Waynesboro, stood up. 
“Everybody in the county will want that 
recipe. All my life I’ve heard about Mrs. 
Baker’s gold cake. Now, since Mr. Tatum is 
willing to let us all in on it, I suggest that 
you let me print the recipe in the newspaper 
next week. Then, everybody can have a 
copy. Besides, that’s the best way I know to 
boost the circulation of my paper!” He 
laughed as he sat down. 

“Well, Mr. Parker,’ Granddad called 
across the crowded room to the editor, “you 
should know that there is a very good story 
that goes with the recipe. Mrs. Baker left 
me the recipe, but it was my granddaughter 
and my two grandsons who followed the 
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clues and finally found the recipes that had 
been hidden away for me. It makes quite a 
story—a detective story!” 

“Then, we'll run the story with the recipe,” 
Mr. Parker declared as he got out pencil and 
paper. “I'll get the facts right now. And 
while my photographer is here, taking pic- 
tures for the paper, I want to get a shot of 
the Flynns—and you, Mr. Tatum—grouped 
around the prize-winning cake.” 

Hastily, he directed The Three and Grand- 
dad over to the platform where Mother was 
still standing by the table on which the gold 
cake sat. Daddy refused to be included. “I 
have had absolutely nothing to do with all 
this cake business, except to eat as much of 
it as I can,” he said. 

After the photographer had taken several 
pictures. Mother handed the envelope con- 
taining the fifty dollars to Granddad. “This 
is yours,” she told him. “It was your recipe.” 

Granddad handed the bill to Lucy. “It be- 
longs to The Three,” he declared. “They 
found the recipes.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Mike. “That gives us 
enough to get the television set!” 

As they drove out to the farm in the Magic 
Carpet, they were almost too tired to talk. It 
had all been so exciting! 

“I don’t feel a bit bad any more about the 
treasure’s being a gold cake recipe instead 
of real gold!” Alan declared. 

“I thought you’d get to feeling that way 
about it,” Granddad remarked approvingly 
as he swung the Magic Carpet around a sharp 
curve. “Blow the horn!” he cautioned Mike, 
who was horn-blower for the night. “Mr. 
Marrow’s red pig may have slipped through 
the fence again and be out in the middle of 
the road.” Mike gave the horn a mighty toot 
that echoed and re-echoed through the moun- 
tain valley, and Mr. Marrow’s red pig 
scooted across the road. THE END. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Cranberry Crunch (serves 6) 


1 cup uncooked rolled oats VY cup butter or oleomargarine 
Y, cup flour 1 pound can jellied cranberry sauce 
1 cup brown sugar 


“LeT’s hang the little angel on this branch,” Anne suggested 
to Susan and Larry as the three added ornaments and tinsel to 
the Whites’ Christmas tree. 

“That’s just perfect, Anne,” Susan exclaimed. “And 
now, Larry, if you'll put the star on top, the tree will be all 
decorated!” 

“It’s beautiful, children,” Mrs. White said as she joined 
them. “It’s the loveliest tree I’ve ever seen!” 

“Oh, Mother, you say that every year!” Susan teased. 

“I suppose I do, but then each Christmas seems love- 
lier than the last. Are you ready to make cranberry crunch?” 

The children washed their hands. 

“We'll get out these utensils: measuring cups, a mixing 
bowl, a fork, and the 8 x 8 inch baking dish. 

“Let’s preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Larry, will you 
measure the rolled oats, flour, and brown sugar into the 
mixing bowl, please?” Mrs. White asked. 

“Tl cut in 14 cup of oleomargarine (That's a 14-pound 
stick.), blending with the fork until crumbly,’ Susan said. 

“Anne, dear, will you grease the baking dish and pour 
half of this mixture into it? Then we'll cover this half with 
the contents of a one-pound can of jellied cranberry sauce and 
spead the rest of the oatmeal mixture over the cranberry 
sauce and bake at 350 degrees for forty-five minutes.” 

“It looks yummy already!” Larry commented. 

“And it will look more so when it’s baked!’ Mrs. White 
laughed. “Especially when topped with whipped cream or 
vanilla ice cream!” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Joy! Joy! Joy! Our hearts with joy are sing- 
ing as we remember Christmas, the birthday 
of Jesus Christ. God so loved us that He sent 
His Son to help us understand that God is 
love. Jesus did help us know that God is love 
and that God and love and Truth are here 


now. 
The very best way to celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus is to follow His teachings, not only 
in His birthday month but in every day of 
every month. 

It is from the teachings of Jesus that our 
club motto, “Love never faileth” (I Corin- 
thians 13:8), comes. ‘‘Love never faileth” is 


a Truth that we can prove as we let God 
show forth His love through us in our 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

So, for Christmas let us give love. And our 
loving thoughts, loving words, and loving ac- 
tions will make every other gift that we may 
give more wonderful and helpful. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
join at this glad Christmas time. Write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri, and ask for an application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | know a little rhyme, and the 
words are: “Good, better, best! I'll never let 
it rest, till my good is better and my better 
best.” These words help me whenever I do 
anything at home, at school, or wherever I 
am. 

I am going to say The Prayer of Faith for a 
morning prayer, because it will help me to re- 
member that God is my help in every need. 
I shall say the club pledge every morning be- 
fore I go to school. —MERLE MARIE 


= The good words that you remember to use 
do help you, Merle Marie. Your letter helps 
us to remember to use them, too! 
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Dear Barbara: 1 made ninety per cent on my 
examinations, last spring so I went on to the 
next grade. Please join me in offering thanks 
to God for my success on the examinations. 
—MALCOLM (Canada) 


= We do join you in prayer by saying, 
“Thank You, God, for being Malcolm’s per- 
fect partner in studying the lessons and in re- 
membering perfectly all that he needed to 
know.” 


Dear Barbara: Your last letter about praying 
was most helpful. I make my prayers the most 
important thing in my daily living. When I 
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was younger, I used to say my prayers every 
day, but I did not know what it meant to 
pray. I thought it was just a habit that every- 
one had. 

But now I know the real meaning of 
prayer. It is talking to God and listening to 
God, so that I know the right and good and 
happy way. I'll never give up praying. 

—MARGARET (Canada) 
= Prayer is the surest and quickest way to 
know God and His plan of good for us. We 
are glad, Margaret, that you are following 
that way. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was just thinking about the 
many good things that have come to me, and 
I do give credit to the Goad Words Booster 
Club. The club has helped me so very much, 
and I want to thank God and you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

WEE WISDOM is a great part of my every- 
day living. I’m sending a small donation for 
someone to have WEE WISDOM, and I do hope 
that it does as much good for them as it has 
for me. 

I used to wake up every morning to what I 
thought was just another day, but now I wake 
up to another day of happiness and another 
day of taking another step toward knowing 
better that God loves me and helps me all 
the time. —SHARON 


= Thank you, Sharon, for your loving letter 
and for the gift that we shall use to send hap- 
piness to others through the gift of WEE WIs- 
DoM. We are glad that you find WEE WIS- 
DOM and the Good Words Booster Club a 
helpful part of your happy days. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have started a job box. In the 
box I put slips of paper on which I have writ- 
ten the different jobs that I need to do. I 
think it is fun to draw a slip out of the box 
and see what my next task or job is. Each 
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job seems to be more fun that way. 
When we went to another town one night, 
I prayed and gave thanks to God that we 
would not have an accident. Because I knew 
that God was helping us, I could not help 
smiling and spreading joy all around. 
—CHARLOTTE 


= Thank you, Charlotte, for your good letter. 
Both your prayer plan and your work plan 
are helpful. We know that many of our other 
members will want to use them, too. 


Dear Barbara: Will you please send me an 
application form for the Good Words Boost- 
er Club? I try to be cheerful and to help my 
daddy take care of my little brother. I have 
a Bible name, and I must try to live up to it. 
The Good Words Booster Club will help me 
do that. — JOHN EZRA 


= We are sure, John Ezra, that you do live 
up to the meaning of your name by being 
loving and helpful in all that you think, say, 
and do. We welcome you into our Good 
Words Booster Club. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 

Jennie Mae Leach (8), Cooper Hill, Mo.; Kay 
Henden (8), % Ward Henden, U.S.O,M. Iran, 
A.P.O. 205, New York, N.Y.; Merna Holweg 
(9), 1718 S. Boston Ave., Russellville, Ark.; 
Carol Ann Chilson (9), Elgin, Minn.; Alison 
Buchan (9), 24 Broad St., Fraserburgh, Aberdeen, 
Scotland; Charlene Bauer (10), 202 Newman 
Ave., East Point, Ga.; Kathy Campbell (10), 3609 
N.E. 115th, Portland 20, Oreg.; Linda McGrath 
(10), 1236 Dominion St., Winnipeg 3, Man., 
Canada; Ruth Ann Williams (10), 5 Milford Rd., 
Windward Rd. P.O., Kingston, Jamaica, British 
West Indies. 
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ANTOINETTE, YOU THINK OF 
NICEST THINGS. AT TIMES 
LIKE THIS, | WISH WE HAD WIN 
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STRANGE. MES TURNING 
ABOUT. HE'S HAVING 
TROUBLE, NO DOUBT. 


WES LETTING 
DOWN IS 


BGOING TO LAND 
RIGHT HERE. 


LANDING GEAR. 
B LOOKS LIKE HES 


¢€.. ITS JUST A STING- SHOT, 
NOT A REAL GUN. YOU'RE 
YM NOT ~ 
ANY TRING 


KES 

BUT, ANDY, LOOK 
THERES SOMETHINGH 
STRANGE THERE, 


BY ‘THE BROOK. 


WES CAMOUFLAGED! 
3% YLL CHASE RIM 
AWAY. THEN WELL 
RAREST AWHALE AND 
PLAY. 


HES GOING UNDE 
SOMETHING, SEE! 


LET HIM SCAWPRER; 
WE GET CAUGHT.. 


STOP, ANDY, 1 
SOMETHING NICE. WE ALMOST 


CANT RUN SO FAST. HER 
ASS 


4 
oF ANDY ANT N 
Wr DO YOU SAY? 
TE & HERE COMEs| | 
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| N WIS “TAIL! LETS RUN. 
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OW! KES BIGGER THAN 1 THOUGHT! 


UM, I'M HUNGRY. THIS SMELLS SWEET] 
COPS! ITS STICKING TO MY FEET. 


pITANID YOU WERE AFRAID OF 
ALL. YOURE AFRAID OF YOURSELF 
(ALmost. HA DOESNT PAY 


N [\T TASTES WOT, ANDY, 
N. _DEARY ME. 


YOU DONT REALLY 
LIKE THAT. LETS GO 
OF BACK TO SCHOOL. 


TASTES WOT; YOURE 
ARIGHT. | HAVE TO BLOW 
BETWEEN EACK BITE. 


GOOD CANDY 


HATS NOT RED) |REALLY BRAVE AND YOURE 


[THIS 1S REALLY ME. 1 CANT GE 
WRONG. BUT 1 DIONT KNOW 
KISSES COULD LAST SO LONG. 


NOTE: YOUNG ANTS ARE SKILLFULLY CARED FOR TWEY ARE ARRMICED IN GROUPS LIKE 
A WURSERY SCHOOL “THEY ARE GUARDED FROM KIDNAPER ANTS WO CARRY SMALL ANTS 
THE SOLDIER ANTS, OR GUARDS, ARE ALSO SEED- 


AWAY AND MAKE SLAVES OF THEM. 
WEAK WORKERS cAN FEED Ir To 


SMASKERS. ‘TREY OFTEN PREPARE TWE FOOD SO 
TWE YOUNG. YOUNG ANTS DO HELP ONE ANOTHER, BRING FOOD TO THEIR MOTHER 
WELP CARE FOR YOUNGER SISTERS, AND KELP KEEP THE HOUSE IN ORDER. WIEN 
ANTS ARE FRIGHTENED, THEY USUALLY RUN INTO A NEARBY FOREST OF GRASS. 
SOME USE THE POSSUM METHOD, CURL UP AND APPEAR LIFELESS. 


UWADNT HELPED ME OUT, 
'D BE FULLEZ THAN THs, 
NO DOUBT. ANDY, YOURE 


KIND. I THINK ILL KISS 
You iF YOU MIND. 


Ow-Wwow! WHOs THIS? (M NOT 
J 
EAT ALL 
A, RE FREE. 
| 
>, 
| 
= % 
1 Poe LIPS ARE SO 
wo -(cAN BE. THEY'RE PRETTY 
> ne & TREATS! 
T 
| N ¢ KOT, FORGOT 
THIS WAS. | 
= 
‘ OMETH SY AND 
| | Awe THis NICE, 
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STORY 
fOR TINY TOTS 


L INDA AND LARRY were helping Mother 


and Daddy decorate their Christmas tree. 

Linda said, “It is so green!” 

Larry said, “It is so tall!” 

Mother said, “Linda, would you like to 
hang this silver ball on the tree? And, Larry, 
would you like to hang this bright-red bell 
on the tree?” 

Linda and Larry had fun helping trim the 
tree. 
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Daddy said, ““The tree looks beautiful!” 

Mother said, “The tree looks beautiful!” 

Linda and Larry did not say anything. 
They just looked and looked at the beautiful 
tree. It was beautiful; it was wonderful; it 
was like a fairy tree—tight in their very 
own house! 

Mother said, “There is something you chil- 
dren can help me put under the tree.” 

“What?” asked Linda. 
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BY MARTNA SMOCK 


“What?” asked Larry. 

Mother said, “It is called a Nativity scene 
or a creche.” 

Then she brought out some little houses 
and animals and people and told Linda and 
Larry how to arrange them under the tree. 

She said, “This is the stable where Jesus 
was born. This is His mother, Mary. This is 
Joseph. These are sheep and cows. This is 
the Baby Jesus.” 

Linda and Larry liked the stable and Mary 
and Joseph and the little sheep and cows, 
but best of all they loved the tiny little baby 
doll that Mother called the baby Jesus. 

They said, “Is Jesus the baby we sing 
about in our ‘Away in a Manger’ song?” 

Mother said, “Yes. Shall we put on some 
Christmas records now?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Linda and Larry. 

So Mother played “Silent Night! Holy 
Night!” and “Away in a Manger.” Then she 
and Linda and Larry sat on the floor by the 
Christmas tree, and the lights glowed soft 
and warm, and the tree sparkled and 
sparkled. 

Linda and Larry said, “Tell us a story, 
Mother.” 

Mother said, “I'll tell you a story about the 
baby Jesus.” 

Linda and Larry listened, and this is the 
story Mother told them: 

“Once upon a time, a long, long time ago, 
there was a woman whose name was Mary 
and there was a man whose name was Joseph. 
They were going on a long journey. Mary 
rode on a donkey. The donkey's feet went 
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pat, pat, pat down the dusty road. Pat, pat, 
pat went Joseph’s feet as he walked beside 
the donkey. 

“After a long time they came to Bethle- 
hem. They stopped at the doot of a big 
house. Knock, knock, knock. Joseph rapped 
on the door. A man looked out. 

“May we come in, for we are very tired?’ 
asked Joseph. 

“ ‘No,’ said the man, ‘there is no room for 
you here.’ 

“Joseph and Mary went to the next house 
and knocked on the door. Knock, knock, 
knock. 

“A man came to the door, and Joseph said, 
“May we come in?’ 

“No, there is no room for you here,’ the 
man said. 

“Just then they heard a noise that seemed 
to come from the little stable where the ani- 
mals slept. They listened, and this is what 
they seemed to hear: 

““*Moo, moo,’ said the cow, ‘there is room 
here for you.’ 

“ “Baa, baa,’ said the sheep, ‘there is room 
here to sleep.’ 

“Then the man told Mary and Joseph they 
could go into the stable and make a bed for 
themselves on the hay and prepare a place 
for their nice donkey to rest. 

“That night a baby came to live with 
Joseph and Mary. The baby’s name was Jesus, 
and the baby’s birthday is called Christmas 
Day!” 

“We like that story,” said Linda and 
Larry. 

And they looked again at the little peo- 
ple and the animals beneath the tree. And 
especially, they looked at the tiny baby Jesus. 
They were glad that Mother had told them 
the story, and they were glad that it was 
Christmas. They were glad that Christmas 
is the birthday of the baby Jesus. 
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HAIR-DIN 


PLAQUE 
(Side view) 


(Front view) 


THE materials needed for making these dec- 
orative wall plaques are a picture you have 
cut from a magazine, ordinary table plates or 
saucers (depending on the size of the pic- 
ture), a hairpin, a pair of scissors, and some 
plaster of Paris. 

First, select the picture you want to use and 
draw a circle around it, the size of the center 
of the plate or saucer you are using. Next, 
cut out the picture, cutting 1% inch inside the 
circle you have drawn. 

Set the plate on a level table and place the 
picture face down in the center of the plate. 
Mix the plaster of Paris with water until it is 
like thick cream and pour it over the picture 


Things 


WALL PLAQUES 


BY FREDERICK D, BREWER 


evenly. Continue pouring until the plate is 
full. 

Before the plaster of Paris hardens, stick a 
hairpin into it at the center of the top of your 
picture. Bend the ends outward at right an- 
gles, leaving a loop end sticking out 1 inch. 
The top of the loop should be about 1 inch 
below the edge of the plate. 

When the plaster has hardened, after five 
or six hours, the plaque may be removed 
from the plate by turning the plate upside 
down. 

The rough edges, if any, may be smoothed 
off with fine sandpaper, after which the 
plaque may be painted or enameled. 


BEANBAGS MAKE NICE GIFTS 


BY VIRGINIA COSO 


BEANBAGS can be used in a lot of different 
games. These beanbags are so pretty, with 
their funny, bright-colored faces, that they 
will make fine prizes at your Christmas party, 
and they are excellent gifts for small chil- 
dren. 

Put two 5-inch squares of red or green felt 
together. Draw a 4-inch circle. 

Draw a funny face on one side and color 
it with crayons. Set the color by pressing with 
a hot iron over a piece of wax paper. 

If you like, you can put the name of the 
owner on the back side with crayons and set 
it with the hot iron. 
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Sew around the circle carefully, so the 
beans cannot come through. Before you finish 
sewing all the way around, fill the beanbag 
with three tablespoons of navy beans. Then 
finish sewing. 

Cut around the circle with pinking shears. 
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DOLL’S CLOTHES RACK AND HANGERS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


TO MAKE a Clothes rack, cut 
one piece of 14-inch plywood 
or other scrap wood 51/4 
inches wide and 11 inches 
long for the bottom. Cut 
three pieces 23/4 inches wide 
and 11 inches long. Two of 
these are sides, and one is the 
shelf. Cut one piece 114 
inches wide and 11 inches 
long for the back of the 
shelf. Cut one piece of 14- 
inch dowel wood 11 inches 
long for the pole on which 
to hang clothes. 


To shape the sloping edges 
of the sides, measure down 1 
inch from the top of each 
piece; draw a sloping line 
(see diagram) and cut out 
the corner with a coping saw. 


Measure down 11/ inches 
from top at back and draw a 
line across on the inside. The 
shelf goes along this line. 
Make a cross in the center of 
each side 1 inch down from 
this line. At this point put a 
34-inch thin nail through 
each side and into the dowel 
to hold it in place. 

Put glue along edges that 
fit together; then nail each 
board in place with 14-inch 
or 34-inch thin nails, at dots 
shown on diagram. 

Paint entire rack and trim 
with pictures cut from maga- 
zines. 

This size rack will hold 
clothes for your character 
dolls. You can make a larger 


rack for larger doll dresses. 
For every 2 inches you add to 
the length of the sides, you 
add 1 inch to the width of 
the base. 


To make clothes hangers, 
take several popsicle sticks 
and hammer a hole through 
the center with a thin nail. 
Stick the end of one of the 
hooks you use to hang up 
Christmas tree ornaments 
through the hole and bend it 
tightly over the popsicle 
stick. Use pliers to help 
bend the wire and press it 
tight to the hanger. Bend the 
top of the wire to form the 
top of the hanger. Paint the 
hangers with bright-colored 
paint. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank you, God, 
For Christmas joys: 
Food and gifts 

For girls and boys. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Toys from Your Christmas Tree 
Tree. Free. Fret. Feet. Felt. Belt. 
Bolt. Boot. Boo’s. Boys. Toys. 
Drop One 


Swear. Wear. Raw. 


What Are We? 
Days of the week. 


What Word? 
Comb. 


Do You Know Your Words? 


1. Knot. 2. Not. 3. New. 
4. Knew. 5. Blue. 6. Blew. 
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RUCILLE 


COULD anything be more fun 
during this season of joy and 
happiness than planning a Christ- 
mas party for your friends? Af- 
ter you have listed those you 
wish to invite, perhaps you would 
like to make your invitations. 
Here is a suggestion. Out of 
green construction paper, cut a 
Christmas tree and decorate it 
with colored sequins or stars. 
Make another tree of white pa- 
per and paste on the back of the 
green one. Write.the invitation 
on the white tree with either red 
or green ink. Your friends will 
be happy to get your invitation. 

For your decorations, you can 
make attractive little snow men 
such as this one below. Place 
them on the mantle, on window 
sills, and on tables. To make 
these happy little fellows, take 
three popcorn balls and fasten 
them together with a meat 
skewer. Make eyes, nose, and vest 
buttons of buttons. Cut mouth 
from red construction paper. 
Make top hat of construction pa- 
per and decorate with a feather 
or some yarn. 

Now for the fun! When the 
boys and girls arrive, get the fun 
started right away, Here is a good 
way to do it: Have as many small 
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PARTY 


pieces of paper cut in squares as 
you have guests. Print the name 
of a toy on each square of paper. 
As soon as your guests arrive, 
pin one of these toy labels on the 
back of each one, being careful 
not to let him see what toy he is 
supposed to be. The idea is to 


- make each guest find out for 
himself what toy he represents. 
> He may ask questions that may 


be answered by yes or no. For 
example, he may ask, “Am I a 
toy that can move?” If he is a 
jumping jack, the answer, of 


fan course, will be yes. As soon as 
end one of the guests guesses what 
Ja toy he is, he may sit down. 
Af When you feel that the party is 
you getting a happy start, blow a 
wii whistle and stop the game. Those 
ite who have not guessed what they 
of ate must pay a forfeit. You might 
a. make each of them do an imita- 
a tion of the toy he represents. 
ak This is sure to be fun, and when 
pa- it is over, everyone will really 
‘the ._/have the party spirit. 

tee Filling the Christmas stocking 
a is fun, too. Before time for the 
will party, cut a number of stockings 
on from heavy red paper. Cut the 
pn stocking on the fold, leaving the 
ai back part of the leg and the heel 
“wae uncut. On the outside of each 
eon stocking, write the name of one 
ake 
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of your guests. Have in readiness 
several pairs of scissors, paste, 
and several old magazines. Give 
each guest a stocking bearing a 
name other than his own, and 
tell him to fill the stocking with 
presents for the one whose name 
is on the outside. Each child will 
then cut pictures of presents from 
magazines and paste them on the 
inside of the stocking. When all 
the stockings have been filled, 
they may be given to the owner, 
who then tells what gifts he 
finds in his stocking. 

You will think of other games 
to add to the fun. 


When the fun begins to lag, it 
will be time to serve refresh- 
ments. For these, fruit punch and 
cookies will be good, or you may 
think of something better. 

Snow men to take home will 
make nice gifts for your guests. 


] wo MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for ~— and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


You 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Send [].WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 
Send [J.WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 


State ... 


inclose §.................... to pay for this order. 
My Name 
Street 
City 


State ....... 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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THIS IS 


GINGER 


Designed by Bonnie Schoonover 


(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its ward- 
robe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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GRANDDAD 


What the story told before: 


THE Flynn family, including 
Michael, Alan, and Lucy, went 
to Grandfather Tatum’s farm in 
the mountains for the summer. 


Granddad told The Three he 
had a mystery he wanted them 
to help him solve. Mrs. Baker, 
an old neighbor, had left this 
message for him: “I saved the 
gold for him. It’s hidden in a 
safe place. He'll find it.” 

The Three were eager to look 
for the hidden gold, but where? 
Granddad suggested that they 
visit Aunt Polly Meadows to see 
if she could give them a clue. 
Aunt Polly was as puzzled as 
they had been, but she told how 
Mrs. Baker had always kept her 
cake recipes under lock and key. 


Granddad gave up the search 
for the gold, but The Three de- 
cided to search on in secret. 

At the home-coming at the 
church, The Three heard Uncle 
Pinckney Blackwell tell about a 
secret door above the fireplace 
in Mrs. Baker’s kitchen. That 
was the clue! That night they 
went to Mrs. Baker’s old house 
and found a key and a note that 
said the key would unlock a box 
under the front step. Granddad 
was to have the gold! 


They dug up the box and 
called the family. Granddad 
opened the box. In it were Mrs. 
Baker's recipes, including one 
for gold cake, but no gold! The 
Three were disappointed. If it 
had been gold, Granddad would 
have helped them get a tele- 
vision, but what would they do 
now? 


Now turn to page 26 


MAGIC CARPET 


YO U is the magazine designed especially 
for teen-age boys and girls. Its stor- 


ies and articles are really up to the minute, and so interesting 
that everyone likes the magazine. Just look what the Christmas 
number contains: 


‘The Nelson Boys Say: ‘Have the Right Kind of Toughness,’ ” 
by Dena Reed. This is an interview with the two sons of Ozzie 
and Harriet Nelson. 


“The Great Talent,” by D. P. O’Quinn. The story of how a 
boy turned a seeming handicap into a triumph through a 
school play. 


“From Razzes to Roses,” by Joyce Bartels. The true story of 
a girl who worked on her school paper. 


“Christmas Journey,” by Helen L. Renshaw. This article tells 
about a really international Christmas. 


Besides all this, the December You will have illustrations, 
all the regular departments, and some surprise fillers, as well 
as other articles! In addition to this wonderful Christmas issue, 
which begins each Christmas gift subscription, your friends 
will receive eleven more fine issues of You; and they will also 
receive a pretty card telling them the gift is from you, Order 
You for all your teen-age friends today. Subscriptions are $1 


YOU 


THE TEEN-AGER’S BEST FRIEND 
LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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( trst of all, when you give NV ee VWVisdom, you 
presents that are bigger than evey, because starting _ | 
month Wee Wisdom has grown eight whole 
aie, you look ra you | find a whole one of 
ano a noth of prayers froems tolearn lov 
| 
ae playroom full of things to do: good things to | 
SONGS , paper tocut out. to 
learn about and Exo | to color and copy | wed 
x\ 

(What bigger or bette could you give your frien 
classmates. and cousins 2.And this big, Year-you nd Is 
only #2 tor 12 issues Ask Mother and Dad to help you 
with your aift we and send tt today to 

\ 
WEE WISDOM, LEE'S SUMM11, MISSOURI. 
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